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CO-OPERATION. 


1'  N a recent  speech  Mr.  Balfour  says  “ that  the  question 
our  nation  needs  to  study  is  not  that  of  distribution 
but  that  of  production.”  In  a country  producing 
wealth  to  the  amount  of  450, 000,000  in  a year, 
which,  equally  distributed,  would  give  an  income  of  ^165 
per  annum  to  every  group  of  five,  such  a statement 
appears  somewhat  belated.  We  may  claim  to  have  solved 
the  problem  of  how  to  produce  enough,  and  the  question 
which  confronts  us,  as  we  compare  this  wealth  with  a 
“ submerged  tenth,”  a class  constantly  on  the  verge  of 
Starvation,  workers  whose  means  of  existence  is  precarious 
and  a system  of  trade  which  constantly  allows  whole 
industries  to  be  overwhelmed  with  destruction,  is  how  to 
bring  distribution  into  line  with  the  productive  capacity  of 
our  people.  This  demand  is  not  a new  one  ; it  was  voiced 
by  James  Stuart  Mill,  by  Robert  Owen,  by  Charles  Kingsley, 
and  Arnold  Toynbee  ; it  is  the  seed  from  which  sprung 
Trades  Unionism,  the  Socialist  movement,  the  Temperance 
agitation,  the  Friendly  Societies,  and  the  great  Co-operative 
organisation  of  to-day. 

The  problem  arose  when  the  introduction  of  machinery 
created  a revolution  in  the  life,  the  industrial  organisation 
and  the  social  relationships  of  England.  The  factory 
system,  the  steam  engine  in  mining,  and  the  cognate 
growths  in  labour  power  were  the  first  steps  in  co-operative 
production,  the  industrial-economic  efforts  of  the  workers 
have  been  attempts  to  introduce  the  same  principle  into  the 
distributive  agencies.  Robert  Owen  became  the  voice 
crying  in  the  wilderness  of  competition,  that  the  way  should 
be  prepared  for  a better  system  of  society  and  the  path 
made  straight  for  the  advance  of  humanity  to  a juster  order. 
He  and  the  middle  class  men  who  were. his  friends  and 
followers  really  created  the  ideal  of  the  Co-operative 
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movement,  tKough  the  stores  and  societies  they  formed 
were  not  successful.  The  great  organisation  of  to-day  had 
Its  mention  in  1844,  when  twenty-eight  working  men,  with 

d”  v/,  opened  a tiny  store  in  Toad  Lane 

Rochdale.  They  brought  to  their  aid  a factor  necessarily 
omitted  from  the  equipment  of  the  rich  and  educated  men 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  small  and  sordid  details  of 
working-class  housekeeping,  a personal  interest  in  the 
possibilities  of  their  tiny  fund,  and  ready  capable  hands  and 
brains  to  do  their  work  for  themselves  in  their  own  way. 
rhe  Co-operative  Societies  of  to-day  are  a constant  object 
lesson  in  the  capacity  of  the  democracy  to  furnish  thinking 
and  mganising  power  for  the  solution  of  its  own  problems. 

The  Chartist  movement  with  its  purely  political  aim 
failed,  but  the  effect  of  the  Revolution  in  Prance  was  too 
great  to  die  away,  and  sought  expression  by  some  other 
means.  That  the  Workers  dimly  realised  the  economic 
injustice  which  lies  at  the  root  of  their  difficulties,  is  mani- 
fested by  the  growth  of  Trades  Union  effort  to  secure  a fair 
^turn  for  Labour,  and  by  the  aim  and  method  of  the 
Co-operative  Societies,  which  was  to  eliminate  profit  from 
price  and  so  secure  to  the  consumer  the  full  value  of  his 
purchase.  This  end  is  secured  by  selling  goods  at  the 
market  price;  it  being  impossible  to  buy  wholesale  and 
distribute  the  price  so  as  to  make  an  exact  return,  when 
commodities  are  sold  in  such  small  ejuantities  as  retail  trade 
requires ; yearly  or  quarterly  accounts  are  made  up,  and  to 
^ price  is  added  the  expense  of  management,  cost  of 

buildings,  allowance  for  deterioration,  etc.,  and  all  profit  on 
the  wholesale  price  beyond  such  necessary  outlay  is 
returned  to  the  customer-shareholder  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  his  or  her  purchases. 

The  Co-operative  Store  Societies  have  always  recognised 
the  equality  of  the  sexes,  and  ignored  the  law  which  gave 
the  husband  a right  to  command  his  wife’s  possessions 
long  before  the  passing  of  the  Married  Women’s  Property 

♦ VL'  L * 

The  Rochdale  Pioneers  set  forth  their  objects  as  .* — 

The  establishment  of  a store  for  the  sale  of  provisions, 
clothing,  etc. 

The  building,  purchasing,  or  erecting  of  a number  of 
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houses,  in  which  those  members  desiring  to  assist 
each  other  in  improving  their  domestic  and  social 
conditions  may  reside. 

“ The  manufacture  of  such  articles  as  the  Society  may 
determine  upon,  to  provide  employment  of  such 
members  who  may  be  without  employment,  or 
whose  labour  may  be  badly  remunerated. 

And  further  : “ That  as  soon  as  practicable  this  Society 
shall  proceed  to  arrange  the  powers  of  production, 
distribution,  education  and  government ; or,  in 
other  words,  to  establish  a self-supporting  home 
colony  of  united  interests,  or  assist  other  societies 
in  establishing  such  colonies.” 

Separating  aim  and  method  we  may  state  the  ideals  of 
Co-operation  to  be  “ Democratising  the  instruments  of 
production,  with  a view  to  securing  : — 

1.  A high  standard  of  living  for  the  worker. 

2.  Productive  industry  on  collective  principles. 

3.  A refuge  for  the  unemployed. 

4.  Salvation  from  low  wages. 

5.  Education. 

6.  Democratic  government  of  a community  in  which 

wealth  shall  be  socialised.” 

Let  us  consider  how,  under  modern  development,  these 
aspirations  can  best  be  attained. 

The  present  system  of  Co-operation  has  done  splendid 
work ; it  has  assisted  many  families  through  the  dark  hour 
of  enforced  idleness  ; it  has  given  to  many  homes  comforts 
and  luxuries  that  could  be  secured  by  no  other  means.  But 
the  Co-operative  movement  has  not  done  and,  indeed,  can- 
not do  all  that  its  founders  intended,  though  it  may  do  much 
to  influence  society  towards  the  realisation  of  their  ideal. 

Its  inadequacy  is  not  owing  to  its  original  method  and 
purpose,  but  to  the  fact  that  in  many  eyes  it  is  only  a com- 
mercial undertaking,  on  the  same  lines  and  for  the  same 
purpose  as  any  joint-stock  company ; this  means  the  intru- 
sion into  Co-operative  ranks  of  men  and  women  who  are 
not  Co-operators  at  all,  but  individualists  seeking  pecuniary 
advantages.  Such  a membership  means  the  derogation 
of  the  organisation  from  the  position  of  a spiritual  force, 
aiming  through  material  expression  at  the  destruction  of 
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poverty  and  the  salvation  of  the  workers,  to  that  of  a mere 
dividend- hunting  machine,  with  no  higher  purpose  than  to 
make  large  profits.  The  fact  that  this  is  so,  a fact  which 
enthusiastic  Co-operators  are  fain  to  admit  with  sorrow,  has 
made  it  possible  for  the  Socialist  movement  to  grow  up  out- 
side the  Co-operative  Society,  and  to  claim  that  voluntary 
methods  are  ineffective  or  inadequate,  and  that  the  direction 
of  legislative  and  administrative  bodies  by  the  workers  is 
the  only  efficacious  means  of  adjusting  their  industrial  and 
economic  relations.  These  claims  may  not  be  incompatible ; 
my  object  is  to  show  that  Socialists  and  Co-operators, 
having  the  same  object  in  view,  may  find  that  their  methods 
are  justifiable  to  each  other  in  the  struggle  after  a higher 
life  and  better  conditions. 

WAGES  AND  CONDITIONS  OF  LABOUR. 

To  secure  to  the  toiling  masses  a fair  share  of  the 
enormous  wealth  which  they  produce  is  the  object  alike  of 
the  Socialist  and  the  Co-operator,  but  one  of  the  main 
objections  to  the  latter,  is,  that  in  his  eagerness  to  secure  low 
prices  and  high  dividends,  he  is  somewhat  indifferent  to  the 
conditions  under  which  the  commodities  he  consumes  are  pro- 
duced, and  by  that  indifference  defeats  his  own  ends.  He 
is  very  often  entirely  opposed  to  Trade  Unionism,  but 
Trade  Unionism  is  also  a Co-operative  effort  to  obtain 
good  conditions  for  the  workers.  In  the  districts  where 
Co-operation  is  strong,  almost  invariably  Trade  Unionism 
is  found  to  be  most  flourishing,  and  where  unskilled  labour, 
carried  on  under  circumstances  which  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  organisation,  forms  the  mainstay  of  the  inhabitants 
of  a neighbourhood,  co-operation  finds  no  place,  and  stores, 
if  they  be  attempted,  are  founded  only  to  demonstrate  that 
there  is  no  bedrock  to  secure  their  permanence.  For  the 
basis  of  both  these  movements  is  democracy,  and  only  men 
who  have  evolved  to  the  possibility  of  self-government,  are 
able  to  profit  by  them.  Another  consideration  is  that 
where  Trade  Unionism  does  not  provide  a safeguard,  wages 
are  low,  and  in  the  case  of  casual  labourers  precarious,  long 
periods  of  enforced  idleness  necessitate  credit,  and  the  food 
and  clothing  of  yesterday  must  be  paid  for  out  of  to-day’s 
wages.  This  practice  is  altogether  unjustifiable  according 


to  any  standard  of  thrift  or  economy,  but  alas  ! empty 
stomachs  and  naked  backs  make  peremptory  demands 
which  cannot  be  deferred  until  logic  has  decided  upon  their 
claims  or  the  best  way  to  meet  them.  Moreover,  without 
trade  unions,  even  the  economies  rendered  possible  by 
membership  of  a store  might,  under  the  competitive  system 
of  to-day,  be  diverted  to  the  pockets  of  employers  by  allowing 
a reduction  of  wages  to  the  extent  of  the  expenditure  saved 
by  Co-operation.  The  societies  are  not  at  present  exerting 
any  direct  influence  on  the  unemployed.  Nay  ! on  the 
contrary,  so  far  from  helping  them,  they  have  made  no  sign 
of  sympathy  with,  or  even  consciousness  of  the  destitution 
of  a million  and  a quarter  of  those  very  workers  whose 
distresses  their  organisation  was  at  first  intended  to  alleviate. 
For  while  the  number  of  the  unemployed  is  rather  under 
than  overstated  at  1,250,000,  and  the  number  of  acres  of 
unoccupied  land  in  our  country  amounts  to  21,000,000,  the 
Co-operative  Societies  General  Committee  have  invested 
money  to  the  extent  of  ^250,000  in  outside  concerns;  that 
is  to  say,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  profit  on  their  capital, 
they  were  lending  it  to  be  used  in,  and  so  to  strengthen 
that  competitive  system  which  the  Co-operative  move- 
ment is  formed  to  destroy. 

In  their  own  organisation  the  societies  have  great 
powers  with  regard  to  raising  wages,  lowering  hours,  and 
otherwise  improving  conditions  of  work.  They  employ  a 
large  number  of  workers,  and  by  securing  to  them  these 
advantages  they  would,  to  that  extent,  improve  the  condition 
of  the  labour  market  by  forcing  a high  standard  on  com- 
peting employers.  At  present,  working-men  are  proving 
themselves  to  be  as  hard  and  avaricious  taskmasters  as  any 
of  the  commercialists  whose  sole  relationship  with  the 
toilers  is  the  “ cash  nexus.”  Lowering  the  prices  of  com- 
modities is  a less  valuable  result  to  the  workers  as  a whole 
than  raising  the  standard  of  living  of  even  a section  of  them. 

The  value  of  the  co-operative  system  in  days  of  diffi- 
culty to  the  workers  was  well  demonstrated  during  the 
recent  boot  and  shoe  lock-out  (April  1895),  when  the  Co- 
operative Boot  and  Shoe  factories  at  Leicester  and  Kettering 
continued  at  work,  thus  not  only  securing  maintenance  for 
certain  workers  while  their  comrades  were  on  out-of-work 
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£ pay,  but  also  saving  the  funds  of  the  Union,  and  even 

> increasing  them  by  enabling  certain  members  to  pay  a 

f levy.  Even  further  benefit  accrued, for  at  Rushden  15,  and 

I at  Higham  Ferrers  10,  of  the  locked-out  workers  Avere 

I provided  with  employment. 

\ But  the  stores  have  still  larger  powers.  For  besides 

their  own  employes  in  the  various  stores  and  productive 
I departments  connected  with  them,  and  in  addition  to  the 

great  Wholesale  agencies  and  productfve  enterprises  imme- 
diately connected  with  co-operative  effort,  the  million  of 
members  of  store-societies  have  an  influence  which  might 
be  wielded  on  outside  undertakings.  As  yet,  productive 
undertakings  by  the  Co-operative  Union  are  in  their 
infancy,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  goods  sold  in  the  stores 
are  obtained  through  the  Wholesale  Sogiety  or  directly 
^ from  various  firms  conducted  on  the  usual  commercial 

' principles.  It  would  be  thought  that  members  and  com- 

mittees of  stores  would  insist  on  purchase  being  made  by 
; their  managers  only  of  goods  produced  under  conditions  of 

labour  most  advantageous  to  the  workers.  Here  comes  the 
drawback  of  the  apathetic  and  selfish  members.  These 
insist  on  buying  in  the  cheapest  market,  and  whether  as 
purchaser,  voting  member,  or  member  of  committee,  chain 
^ the  hands  of  true  Co-operators  by  threatening  loss  of  trade 

, if  the  principles  and  ideals  of  the  organisation  are  adhered  to. 

There  is  no  cure  for  this  sore  in  the  body  politic  save 

EDUCATION. 

This  is  one  of  the  inv'estments  which  does  not  return  divi- 
dend, and  is  somewhat  neglected,  only  ;^38,oi6  being  spent 
on  it  out  of  a net  profit  of  £"4,911,299  in  1894,  though  great 
strides  have  been  made  recently.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most 
promising  signs  for  the  future  of  Co-operation  and  its 
growth  in  influence  and  progress  is  the  formation  of  the 
Women’s  Co-operative  Guild,  which  has  already  developed 
many  women  out  of  mere  household  drudges,  and  given  to 
the  woman  a lifework  in  the  regeneration  of  the  world  in 
the  following  of  her  domestic  avocations  and  the  making  of 
her  weekly  purchases.  To  make  intelligent  co-operators  of 
the  women  is  to  give  the  movement  a chance  to  become 
what  the  pioneers  would  have  made  it,  by  making  true  pro- 


gressives  of  the  majority  of  the  purchasing  members.  This 
means  a beneficial  influence  with  regard  to  the  exclusion  of 
sweated  goods  from  the  stores,  but  it  can  only  be  brought 
about  if  the  educational  effort  takes  the  right  direction. 
Arnold  Toynbee  read  a valuable  paper  on  this  subject  so 
early  as  1882,  when  he  discussed  the  purpose  of  co-opera- 
tive education,  confining  it  for  wise  reasons  to  a training 
in  citizenship,  including  Political  and  Industrial  History 
and  Sanitation.  He  said  ; “ The  mere  vague  impulse  in  a 
man  to  do  his  duty  is  barren  without  the  knowledge  which 
enables  him  to  perceive  what  his  duties  are,  and  how  to 
perform  them.”  Professor  Patrick  Geddes,  of  Edinburgh, 
has  also  written  a fine  paper  on  the  subject  for  the  “ Co- 
operative Annual,”  1894.  At  the  recent  Congress  (1895), 
the  Educational  Committee  recommended  the  formation  of 
classes  in  co-operative  subjects,  lectures  on  similar  subjects, 
the  desirability  of  including  the  study  of  the  “ Duties  of 
Citizenship”  in  all  educational  schemes,  University  Exten- 
sion Lectures,  the  encouragement  of  eligible  students  to 
attend  the  annual  summer  meeting  held  at  one  or  other  of 
the  Universities,  with  other  developments.  Were  these 
recommendations  carried  out  they  would  justify  the  exis- 
tence of  the  societies,  apart  from  any  other  achievement. 
Their  success  depends  upon  local  committees  in  the  first 
place,  and  the  individual  members  in  the  second.  Classes 
and  lectures  cannot  be  maintained  without  pupils  and 
audience.  Here  is  an  opening  for  the  Clarion  Scout  or 
other  Socialist  to  make  himself  useful  by  securing  the 
success  of  such  educational  provision,  and  obtaining 
information  which  will  increase  his  powers  as  a propagan- 
dist at  the  same  time. 


THE  PURCHASING  ME.MBER 

is  too  often  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  he  is  the 
pivot  upon  which  commerce  turns.  Demand  calls  forth 
supply,  and  if  demand  for  goods  produced  under  bad 
conditions  is  checked,  such  production  will  receive  a pro- 
portionate discouragement ; while  the  insistence  upon 
guarantees  that  the  producers  of  commodities  have  received 
a standard  wage  and  worked  under  the  healthiest  conditions, 
would  gradually  oblige  competing  employers,  for  the  sake  of 
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obtaining  a market,  to  accept  the  same  rates  and  hours. 
The  guarantee  need  be  no  difficulty,  since  it  would  create  a 
common  ground  between  Co-operators  and  Trades  Unionists, 
and  could  be  worked  for  mutually,  to  the  interest  of  both 
organisations.  The  influence  of  such  competition  would 
extend  far  beyond  the  confines  of  the  Co-operative  system, 
by  its  effect  upon  the  labour  market ; at  the  same  time  it 
would  strengthen  the  societies  by  its  indirect  result  of 
securing  to  workers  the  wages  and  re,gularity  of  employment 
which  would  enable  them  to  become  members  of  stores. 
Manager,  committee,  executive,  are  alike  powerless  to  make 
wholesale  purchases  calculated  to  benefit  the  productive 
workers,  in  face  of  a demand  for  cheaper  and  less  valuable 
goods,  which  can  only  be  produced  by  unfair  pressure  upon 
the  producers.  When  the  good  housewives,  intent  upon 
thrift  for  themselves  and  their  children,  realise  that  the 
pennies  and  halfpennies  they  save  are  stained  with  blood 
and  tears,  are  wrung  out  of  the  emaciated  bodies  of  anaemic 
girls,  subtracted  from  the  food  supply  of  other  women’s 
babies,  and  torn  from  the  life-fibres  of  men  weakened  by 
poverty,  the  sympathy  of  their  hearts  will  surely  effect  what 
the  reason  of  men’s  brains  has  left  undone,  and  the  effective 
demand  of  enlightened  citizens  for  healthily  produced 
commodities,  will  gradually  eliminate  the  poverty  resulting 
from  inefficiency,  and  the  possibility  of  inefficiency  resulting 
from  poverty. 

HOUSING 

is  a matter  of  vital  importance.  The  slum  is  the  foul  blot 
on  modern  civilisation,  but  it  must  exist  in  one  form  or 
another  while  rents  are  high,  wages  low  and  work 
precarious.  The  pioneers,  being  workers  themselves, 
realised  the  evil  of  bad  accomodation  and  environment,  and 
therefore  included  the  provision  of  comfortable  homes  in  the 
list  of  their  intentions ; moreover,  in  their  very  keen 
appreciation  of  economic  difficulties  they  saw  the  possibility 
of  co-operative  savings  being  absorbed  in  rent,  so  the  stores 
have  added  to  themselves  in  many  cases  an  adjunct  in  the 
shape  of  a building  society,  in  order  that  co-operators  may 
secure  to  themselves  good  homes  without  having  to  pay 
tribute  to  a landowner.  But  this  hope  dawned  before  the 
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days  of  working-men's  dwelling  acts  and  Henry  George’s 
discussion  of  the  land  question.  These  two  modern  lessons 
throw  a new  light  upon  Co-operative  methods.  The  compre- 
hension of  the  results  of  landlordism  upon  the  production 
of  wealth  and  the  results  of  industry,  reveal  a menace  against 
Co-operative  attainments  which  the  first  promoters  could- 
hardly  have  realised.  Many  of  them  regarded  Co-operation 
as,  in  itself,  a lever  which  could  raise  humanity  out  of  the 
slough  of  competition,  and  gradually  eliminate  poverty  by 
including  the  whole  nation  within  its  organisation,  abolishing 
competition  and  enrolling  all  producers  in  a co-operative 
commonwealth  wherein  distribution  should  be  carried  out 
on  the  same  lines  as  production. 

Economically,  also,  so  long  as  the  land  is  in  the 
hands  of  individual  owners,  those  owners  have  the  power  to 
increase  rent  so  that  it  absorbs  the  whole  of  the  produce  of 
industry  beyond  the  mere  subsistence  of  the  workers,  and 
the  same  holds  good  whether  the  owners  be  few  or  many. 
The  enjoyment  by  the  worker  of  a freehold  and  a house 
has  other  results  than  the  benefit  accruing  to  the  individual 
of  living  rent  free. 

In  discusf-ing  the  subject  of  freehold  allotments,  at  a 
Primrose  League  meeting  in  1882,  Mr.  Chaplin  pointed  out 
that  the  creation  of  a large  number  of  peasant  proprietors, 
however  small  their  share  of  land,  was  the  creation  of  a 
large  class  of  landowners,  whose  apparent  interests  would 
range  them  alongside  with  those  who  possessed  thousands 
of  acres.  That  is,  would  form  a stalwart  and  numerous 
army  for  the  defence  of  the  land  monopoly  and  cognate 
interests. 

Further,  the  ownership  of  a house  is  a bar  to  that 
mobility  of  labour  which  is  one  of  its  most  prized  advantages. 
A man  will  accept  a lower  wage,  and  will  submit  to  many 
encroachments  by  his  employer,  before  he  will  decide  to 
leave  his  own  home  and  pay  rent  for  another,  with  the  risk 
of  having  his  house  empty  on  his  hands,  unable  either  to 
sell  or  to  let  it.  Anything  which  encourages  the  worker  to 
undersell  his  fellow  worker  is  a danger  to  the  whole  of  the 
producers,  and  an  advantage  to  the  capitalist. 

Moreover,  the  railways  and  some  other  commercial 
undertakings,  are  already  on  national  lines  with  capital  and 
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vested  interests  far  out-weighing  those  of  the  Co-operative 
Societies,  and  whose  wealth  and  power  would  be  in  no 
wise  checked,  but  might  be  developed  as  co-operative  enter- 
prise constantly  widened  until  it  included  most  of  the  trade 
of  the  country.  But  before  the  national  work  of  production 
and  exchange  is  conducted  on  co-operative  lines,  the  means 
of  transit  and  communication  must  come  under  the  universal 
management. 

The  principal  means  of  communication  are  already 
carried  on  by  such  an  agency,  and  the  Post  Office  is  an 
indication  of  the  full  growth  of  the  co-operative  principle, 
that  is,  the  inclusion  within  its  sphere  of  the  whole  nation. 
1 he  State  might  also  became  the  Board  of  Directors 
governing  the  railway  system  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

But  even  the  National  Co-operative  Commonwealth 
will  need  its  local  branches  for  the  purposes  of  local  ad- 
ministration, and  here  they  are  ready  to  hand,  with  powers 
that  fit  them  for  use  by  the  Co-operative  Societies  of 
to-day,  in  the  shape  of  municipal  authorities  empowered  to 
build  for  the  industrial  workers,  healthy,  wholesome  and 
adequate  dwellings ; the  power  can  become  compulsion  by 
the  voice  of  the  majority  of  the  citizens,  and  the  municipal 
houses  and  lodging-houses  built  according  to  the  needs  of 
the  workers  by  genuine  representatives  of  the  workers,  are 
Co-operative  enterprise  carried  out  to  its  logical  and 
highest  conclusion. 

THE  UNEMPLOYED 

are  justified  in  seeking  help  at  the  hands  of  the  Co-operative 
Societies.  They  are  composed  of  workers,  they  were 
founded  by  workers,  their  basic  principle  is  that  the  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  should  be  identical,  and  their  aim  is  to 
secure  work  and  its  results  to  members  of  the  nation. 
What  means  have  they  to  satisfy  such  a claim  ? For  the 
objects  of  their  association  oblige  them  to  admit  its  validity. 
A limitation  of  hours  in  their  own  undertakings,  and 
insistance  upon  similar  conditions  in  every  firm  with  which 
they  have  dealings,  would  have  some  effect  towards  the 
absorption  of  a certain  number.  The  pressure  of  the  in- 
dividual citizen  upon  that  civic  Co-operative  Committee 
called  the  Corporation,  Council  or  what  not,  would  have 


weight.  But  something  more  is  expected  of  a body  num- 
bering a million  persons  with  share  capital  amounting  to 
;^i5,oo6,663,  and  turning  over  money  to  the  extent  of 
;^49,g85,o65  in  a year,  with  a net  profit  of  ^'4, 91 1,299. 

There  are  signs  that  Co-operators  are  feeling  their  way 
towards  a great  extension  of  productive  enterprise.  The 
new  attention  to  agriculture  displayed  by  the  success  of 
Co-operative  dairy-farming  in  Ireland,  and  the  experiments 
in  Lincolnshire,  described  by  Mr.  Macinnes,  in  his  paper  at 
the  Huddersfield  Conference,  are  such  evidences.  The  boot 
and  shoe,  and  the  clothing  factories,  the  flour  mills  and 
other  undertakings  will  encourage  further  enterprise  as  they 
increase  in  prosperity.  In  the  management  of  the  wholesale 
departments  and  productive  enterprises,  the  Co-operative 
Societies  have  shown  their  faithfulness  to  sound  economics, 
and  the  Engish  Co-operators  as  such,  could  listen  with  clear 
consciences  to  Professor  Sidgwick’s  warnings  at  the  Inter- 
national Conference,  that  too  much  must  not  be  expected 
from  the  profit  sharing  system.  The  limitation  of  benefits 
to  a class,  however  large,  is  not  an  ideal  of  true  Collectivism, 
and  before  now  the  original  members  of  a profit  sharing 
concern  have  refused  entry  to  new  workers,  and  so  resolved 
themselves  into  a mere  joint-stock  company.  The  profit 
sharing  ideals  of  to-day  are  an  echo  of  the  cry,  “ The  mine 
for  the  miners.”  Says  Sidney  Webb : — 

“ Industry  should  be  carried  on,  not  for  the  profit  of  those 
engaged  in  it,  whether  masters  or  men,  but  for  the  benefit 
of  the  community.  We  recognise  no  special  right  in  the 
miners,  as  such,  to  enjoy  the  mineral  wealth  on  which  they 
work.  The  Leicester  boot  operatives  can  put  in  no  special 
claim  to  the  profits  of  the  Leicester  boot  factory,  nor  the 
shopmen  in  a Co-operative  store  to  the  surplus  of  its  year’s 

trading It  is  just  because  the  million 

Co-operators  do  not  as  a rule  share  profits  with  their  em- 
ployees as  employees,  but  only  among  consumers  as  con- 
sumers, because  the  control  of  their  industry  is  vested  not 
in  the  managers  or  operatives,  but  exclusively  in  the  mem- 
bers, with  one  man  one  vote,  and  because  they  desire 
nothing  more  ardently  than  to  be  allowed  in  this  way 
to  make  the  whole  commuity  co-partners  with  themselves, 
participants  in  their  dividend,  that  their  organisation 
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appears  to  me  to  be  thoroughly  Collectivist  in  principle.” 


RELATION  OF  CO-OPERATION  TO  THE  STATE. 
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The  extension,  or  rather,  preservation  of  such  possibility 
of  including  the  whole  community  is  a vital  necessity  if 
Co-operation  is  to  be  a real  stepping  stone  through  the  flood 
of  individualism  to  the  shore  of  a better  social  order. 

Co-operators  are  apt  to  consider  that  they  are  engaged 
in  pure  self-help,  in  an  organisation  that  is  free  from  outside 
influence  and  State  interference,  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
Quite  apart  from  the  possibility  of  Co-operative  Stores  and 
other  enterprises  being  dependent  upon  the  previous  organisa- 
tion of  society,  and  its  evolution  to  a high  plane  of  conscious- 
ness and  order,  the  societies  themselves  languished  until  a 
law  was  passed  which  gave  them  a legal  status,  and  adopted 
them  into  the  cognizance  of  the  Government.  Registration 
under  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies’  Act,  39th  and 
40th  Viet.,  c.  45,  is  a necessary  step  in  the  foundation  of  a 
store. 

The  mistake  which  co-operators  share  with  many 
reformers  is  in  their  connotation  of  the  word  State.  The 
State  is  not,  should  not  be,  in  a democratic  country,  an 
outside  power,  laying  a heavy  hand  of  restriction  upon  the 
members  of  the  community.  It  is  the  community  itself 
acting  through  its  chosen  representatives,  who  form  a grand 
executive  committee  of  the  nation.  The  Government  need 
be  no  more  an  outside  domination  than  the  store  commitee, 
and  will  be  so  no  more  when  men  realise  their  dignity  and 
responsibility  at  the  polls. 

The  Co-operative  system  is  the  germ  of  a national 
movement : the  nationalisation  of  the  retail  trade  of  the 
country.  It  is  thus  engaged  in  necessary  and  important 
work  from  a Socialist  standpoint,  since  it  is  creating  an 
organisation  in  that  form  of  distributive  industry,  which  it 
would  be  most  difficult  for  the  State  to  re-arrange.  Small 
retail  trade,  on  competitive  lines,  with  all  the  waste  of 
labour,  advertisement,  and  management  involved,  is  being 
gradually  superseded  by  the  great  store,  with  its  more 
economical  methods.  Co-operation  successful,  absorbing 
the  retail  trade  of  the  country,  with  local  autonomy,  elected 
committees,  district  councils,  and  a national  executive. 
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would  be  a department  of  the  State  whether  its  administra- 
tion were  connected  with  Parliament  or  not. 

Socialists  are  demanding  that  the  State,  through 
Parish  and  District,  Municipal  and  County  Councils,  and 
through  Parliament,  shall  conduct  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community,  with  funds  contributed  by  the  community, 
commercial  enterprises  of  various  kinds.  The  Post  Office 
system  has  already  been  alluded  to;  other  monopolies, 
at  present  devoted  to  the  production  of  wealth  for  indi- 
viduals, might  be  similarly  taken  under  the  national  control 
for  the  national  benefit.  Railways,  mines,  canals,  docks, 
are  ready  to  hand,  but  why  not  also  the  provision  of  food, 
of  clothing,  and  of  shelter,  which  are,  after  all  more  essen- 
tial to  human  welfare  than  letters  and  telegrams,  or  even 
elementary  education,  which  is  already  a State  department  ? 

The  principle  has  been  extended  in  municipal  under- 
takings to  water,  gas,  tramways,  art  galleries,  free  libraries, 
museums,  roads,  sewers,  police,  technical  education,  baths 
and  washhouses,  houses,  lodging-houses,  bakeries,  music, 
parks,  recreation  grounds,  markets,  slaughter-houses,  and 
many  other  enterprises.  Why  not  the  drink  traffic  that 
under  adequate  supervision  it  may  become  a benefit  instead  of 
a curse  to  the  community  ? Why  not  all  forms  of  local  effort  ? 

This  means  no  rivalry  of  Council  or  Government  with 
the  work  of  the  Co-operative  Societies,  but  that  they  will 
work  on  similar  lines  towards  the  same  end.  While  Co- 
operation works  upwards  from  its  humble  origin.  Parlia- 
ment will  work  downwards  from  its  ambitious  project  of 
governing  a vast  empire  without  regard  to  the  organisation 
of  its  parts,  until  at  last  the  people’s  efforts  in  Parliament 
meet  the  same  people’s  efforts  in  their  Co-operative 
Societies,  and  the  nationalisation  of  wealth,  the  highest 
ideals  of  the  first  co-operators,  are  an  established  fact. 

HOW  TO  COMBINE  SOCIALISM  AND  CO-OPERATION. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a store  should  not  be  formed  by 
Socialists,  on  the  lines  of  and  in  connection  with  the  great 
society.  The  method  of  opening  a store,  or  starting  a 
productive  society,  will  be  fully  ascertained  by  enquiry  at 
any  of  the  society’s  head-quarters.  Nothing  in  the  rules 
prevents  the  societies  from  allocating  their  profits  as  the 
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majority  of  members  think  fit.  So  long  as  nothing  is  done 
to  undermine  the  true  principles  of  Co-operation,  so  long  as 
the  society  is  loyal  to  the  productive  and  wholesale  under- 
takings of  the  parent  organisation,  there  is  no  reason,  moral, 
political,  or  economic,  why  the  profits  of  such  a society- 
should  not  be  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  Socialism.  If, 
at  present,  in  an  already  existing  store  the  majority  of 
members  are  Socialists,  it  is  possible  to  adopt  the  same 
course. 

That  the  aims  of  Co-operation  and  Socialism  are 
reconcilable  and  even  identical  is  proved  in  the  Belgium 
Worker’s  Party,  which  consists  of  Socialists,  Trade- 
unionists,  and  Co-operators,  in  one  harmonious  whole,  the 
trade  of  the  Co-operative  bakeries,  groceries,  and  other 
departments,  affording  sinews  of  war  for  Socialist  propa- 
ganda and  election  funds. 

Socialists  must  not  forget  that  in  the  Co-operative 
movement  we  have,  at  once,  one  of  the  earliest,  and  the 
most  successful  attempt  of  the  English  democracy  to  attain 
economic  freedom.  Its  programme  and  ideal,  every  genuine 
Socialist  surely  recognises  as  his  own,  though  not  quite 
fully  developed : its  history,  its  business  capacity,  its 
essential  methods  are  to  him  an  object  lesson  in  perseverance,, 
attention  to  detail,  mastering  of  difficulties,  and  avoidance 
of  dissension  even  in  face  of  great  differences  of  opinion  on 
certain  points,  that  he  would  do  well  to  lay  to  heart.  Where 
its  methods  are  open  to  criticism,  they  are  not  the  faults  of 
Co-operation,  but  of  the  commercial  spirit  which  endeavours 
to  make  its  influence  felt  there  as  elsewhere,  and  they  will 
be  overcome  by  the  endeavours  of  members  true  to  the 
ideal  and  the  principle  of  Co-operation,  if  those  members 
are  as  conscientous,  as  persevering,  and  as  practical  in  their 
work  as  the  representatives  of  the  spirit  of  individual 
competition. 

Union  is  strength.  The  democracy  must  not  splitupinto 
factions  and,  indeed,  while  it  is  so  divided  and  its  members 
are  warring  against  each  other,  its  house  cannot  stand. 

Trade  Unionists,  Co-operators,  Socialists,  as  one 
workers’  party,  are  great  enough,  strong  enough,  rich 
enough,  to  regenerate  England,  only  they  are  not  yet  men 
enough  to  realise  the  futility  of  turning  their  weapons  upon 
each  other. 
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